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Foreword 


How to select, how to train, and how to assign men to the 
right jobs—these are the basic problems of effective use of 
manpower, both in the military establishments and in civil 
life. The creation of practical personnel procedures that 
work equally well with soldiers and with civilians is one of 
the fundamental requirements for realization of the citizen 
army as defined by present statutes. 

This document tells the story and states the results of six 
years of experimental study of these problems by the Army 
with civilian cooperation. Knowledge of the past is essential 
to sound progress in the future. It is hoped that this history 
of developing policies and practices will serve as a useful 


guide to further discovery of practical means of mobilizing 
manhood for national service. 


C. R. Mann. 
Washington, D. C. 


April, 1926. 




















I. The Background 


N 1917 the need for more effective methods of fitting men 
| to jobs was just beginning to be recognized in the United 
States. The age-long practice of selecting men for posi- 
tions on the basis of some individual’s personal estimate of 
fitness was yielding to more tangible methods of judging 
capacity on the basis both of records of observed action and 
achievement and of composite estimates of a number of 
observers acting independently. Army and industry were 
both in this transition stage when the war came and the 
nation suddenly had to transfer millions of men from civilian 
to military organizations in such manner as to secure maxi- 
mum effective use of its manpower in minimum time. 

In the emergency, the President called for volunteers. 
As they came in they were assigned to regiments and given 
intensive military training. By July of 1917, a number of 
these regiments were in such excellent shape that shipment 
to France seemed an early probability. Then orders began 
to arrive transferring enlisted men from these partly trained 
regiments to staff units where they were needed because they 
possessed various types of technical skill. The regiments 
thus combed for specialists were filled with new recruits 
and training had to begin all over, to the endless discourage- 
ment of commanding officers and men. 

This destruction of partly trained combat units by transfer 
of specialists and the ever-increasing demand of newly 
created staff units for men with technical skill created so 
serious a situation in the summer of 1917 that strenuous 
efforts were made to avoid the necessity of transfers and so 
insure stability of military units by finding reliable means of 
placing every recruit on enlistment in that position where his 
particular skill would be most valuable to the service. To 
this end there was created on August 5, 1917, the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel, composed mainly of civilians 
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who had demonstrated their ability in handling similar 
personnel problems in civil life. 

Three of the many useful activities of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel are of significance to this report. 
These are: 

1. The issue of the soldiers’ qualification card, on which 
each recruit recorded his previous history, thus indicating his 
training and technical skill; 

2. The publication of a list or occupational index defining 
the various types of trade skill needed by the Army together 
with an estimate of the numbers of men of each type required 
by the authorized military units; 

3. Astudy of the registration cards in the Provost Marshal 
General’s office to determine how many of the needed tech- 
nically skilled men would probably be secured by the draft. 
The net result of these inventories and estimates was that 
the authorized units of the Army in the fall of 1917 required 
about 100,000 more skilled men than could be secured from 
the draft. Hence technical training had to be given to at 
least 100,000 men as quickly as possible to meet the require- 
ments. 

Even before the announcement of this result, most of the 
branches of the Army had been driven by the difficulties of 
securing specialists to give technical instruction in addition 
to military training in army camps. Mobilization was 
thereby retarded. Time, energy, and equipment were being 
expended in the military establishment on work that could 
be better done by civilian technical schools which were eager 
for an opportunity to serve. Therefore on February 10, 
1918, the Committee on Education and Special Training was 
created by General Order 15, W. D. 1918, as follows: 

1. There is hereby created within the War Department ‘The Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training.”” This committee of three 
members shall consist of Col. Hugh S. Johnson, Deputy Provost Mar- 
shal General, Lieut. Col. Robert I. Rees, General Staff, and Maj. Gren- 
ville Clark, Adjutant General’s Department. 

2. Under the direction of the Chief of Staff the functions of the 


committee shall be: To study the needs of the various branches of the 
service for skilled men and technicians; to determine how such need 
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shall be met, whether by selective draft, special training in educational 
institutions or otherwise; to secure the cooperation of the educational 
institutions of the country and to represent the War Department in its 
relation with such institutions; to administer such plan of special train- 
ing in college and schools as may be adopted. 

3. The Committee on Education and Special Traffing shall have 
associated with it an advisory civilian board appointed by the Secretary 
of War, composed of representatives of educational institutions. An 
officer shall be detailed by the chief of each staff corps and department 
to consult with the committee concerning the needs of his corps or 
department. 


4. The committee will be given such assistance, commissioned and 


civilian, as may be necessary to fully execute its duties, with office 
room in the War Department Building. 
(334. 8, A. G. O.) 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
Joun BIDDLE, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 

The members of the civilian advisory board, appointed by 
the Secretary of War, were J. R. Angell, Dean of the Facul- 
ties of the University of Chicago; S. P. Capen, Specialist in 
Higher Education, U. S. Bureau of Education; J. W. Dietz, 
Director of the Education Department of the Western 
Electric Company; C. R. Mann, Expert in Engineering 
Education for the Carnegie Foundation; and J. P. Munroe, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Each of these men was selected to represent some 
particular type of educational activity. Later, Hugh 
Frayne was appointed to represent labor interests, and R. A. 
Pearson, president of the Iowa State College, at Ames, was 
added to represent agricultural education. Mr. Munroe 
resigned on March 20, and Herman Schneider, Dean of 
Engineering at the University of Cincinnati, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. At the first meeting C. R. Mann, was 
elected chairman, and J. W. Dietz secretary of the Board. 

The Committee on Education and Special Training did 
four ‘uings that have important bearings on this discussion. 
These were: 

1. The organization of the National Army Training 
Detachments at 147 technical schools to train technical 
specialists needed by the Army. Before the armistice these 
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detachments delivered to the military establishment some 
130,000 technicians trained to meet army needs. 

2. The further development of the army applicatory 
method or the job method for intensive technical training. 
The eight manuals that were published indicate how far this 
development had progressed at the end of the war. 

3. The creation of the Students’ Army Training Corps as 
an agency for discovering and selecting young men who were 
qualified to enter officers training camps. 

4. The introduction of instruction on the issues of the war 
to help the soldiers understand the principles at stake and 
so strengthen their faith in the righteousness of the cause for 
which they were fighting. 

Two other war organizations developed elements of per- 
sonnel procedure that are essential to a true portrayal of the 
background of this picture. One of these was the psycho- 
logical section of the Division of Neurology and Psychiatry 
of the Medical Corps. This section was established in 
November, 1917, under direction of Major R. M. Yerkes. 
Its work with the army alpha test is of profound significance 
to all further development of sound personnel methods. 
The other was the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
appointed by the Secretary of War, and charged with super- 
vision of all cooperating welfare societies and with develop- 
ment of appropriate programs of recreation, entertainments, 
and social life in army camps. 

Each of these four organizations was established inde- 
pendently when some particular deficiency in mobilization 
machinery had become so obvious as to demand attention. 
As their work developed it became evident that their activi- 
ties were so intimately inter-related that coordination was 
essential to secure a smoothly working and efiective personnel 
system. This need was ultimately met in part by establish- 
ment of a liaison committee which worked continuously for 
unity of action. Had they been established in the beginning 
as coordinate branches of a single personnel division, much 
time and energy would have been saved and mobilization 
would have moved faster. 























There were many other agencies engaged in developing 
and administering personnel both within and without the 
military establishment. Because the work of the four 
mentioned involved all essential elements of the subject, a 
clearer comprehension of the problem and of the progress 
made toward its solution during the war and since can be 
had by concentrating attention on them. Full details of 
their activities are given in their reports published by the 
War Department, namely: 


The Personnel System of The United States Army, by the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel. 2 vols, 8vo, 1919. 

The Committee on Education and Special Training, by the Advisory 
Board. 4to, 1919. 

Final Report of the National Army Training Detachments, by C. R. 
Dooley. 4to, 1919, pp. 179. 

Final Report of the War Issues Course, by Frank Adyelotte. 4to 
1919, pp. 112. 

Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army, by R. M. Yerkes, 4to, 
1921, pp. 890, Vol. XV of Memoirs of The National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington Government Printing Office. 

Report of the Chairman on Training Camp Activities (Annual Re- 
ports, War Department, F. Y., 1918). Washington G. P. O., 1918. 

Report of Military Entertainment Committee, W.D., Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, December 31, 1918. 

Report to Secretary of War on The Activities of Welfare Organiza- 
tions Serving with the A. E. F., by Raymond B. Fosdick, W.D., Wash- 
ington, June 1, 1919. 











II. Reorganization 


How interpret the war experiences for future guidance? 
How adapt practices that had proved effective for military 
mobilization to better organization of manpower for creative 
work? How transform the determination to destroy in war 
into an equally dynamic determination to construct for 
peace? Such questions as these were uppermost during the 
demobilization that followed the armistice. 

Complete answers to these questions have not yet been 
found. Probably they never will be. Nevertheless con- 
siderable progress has been made in the field of personnel 
and training toward consolidating the gains made during 
the war by developing unified, reliable and speedy methods 
of selection, assignment and training. The difficulties arising 
from the shortage of technicians and of candidates for officers’ 
training camps were still fresh in mind. Therefore the War 
Department, in the spring of 1919, sought and received from 
Congress appropriations for the purpose of carrying out the 
following provisions of the National Defense Act of June 
4, 1916: 


Sec. 27 (second paragraph).—In addition to military training, soldiers 
while in the active service shall hereafter be given the opportunity to 
study and receive instruction upon educational lines of such character 
as to increase their military efficiency and enable them to return to 
civil life better equipped for industrial, commercial, and general busi- 
ness occupations. Civilian teachers may be employed to aid the Army 
officers in giving such instruction, and part of this instruction may con- 
sist of vocational education either in agriculture or the mechanic arts. 

Sec. 40.—The President is hereby authorized to establish and main- 
tain in civil educational institutions a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
which shall consist of a senior division organized at universities and 
colleges requiring four years of collegiate study for a degree and a junior 
division organized at all other public or private educational institutions. 


The R. O. T. C. had been re-established under direction 
of the Committee on Education and Special Training when 
the Students’ Army Training Corps was demobilized in 
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December, 1918. With the coming of the new fiscal year 
and a specific appropriation for this purpose, supervision of 
R. O. T. C. was assigned to the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff. A R. O. T. C. branch of this division was 
created and Col. Frank J. Morrow assigned as chief. 

The war experience had made it clear that college men were 
capable of assimilating more comprehensive instruction than 
was given in the elementary drill-ground courses of the pre- 
war training. Therefore provision was made for establishing 
units corresponding to all the arms, corps, or services of the 
Army. Also the general policy was adopted of making all 
courses in military science and tactics of maximum educa- 
tional value so that they should be worthy of educational 
rating equivalent to that given academic instruction. Asa 
result, colleges are rapidly coming to recognize that military 
training is essential to a well-balanced curriculum because it 
develops elements of discipline and character that every 
citizen should have and that are not so effectively developed 
by other forms of college training. In several institutions at 
present a student may take 20 per cent of the credits required 
for graduation in the department of military science and 
tactics. 

The annual appropriations for R. O. T. C., the number of 
units established and the number of reserve officers graduated 
have steadily increased until in 1925 there were 227 senior 
units with an enrollment of 76,700, and 102 junior units 
with an enrollment of 43,450. The totals have increased 
from 106 units in 1916 with an enrollment of 35,091, to 329 
units with an enrollment of 120,150 in 1925. In 1921 some 
1,100 graduates were qualified for commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. In 1925 the number so qualified 
was 4,200. 

The development of education and vocational training in 
accordance with Section 27 of the Defense Act of 1916, 
presented a more complicated problem. Though the Army 
had given effective technical training to soldiers for many 
years, the war experiences and the requirement that such 
training should also “enable them to return to civil life 
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better equipped for industrial, commercial, and general 
business occupations’’ added to the problem new elements 
that had to be harmonized with old practices. 

In order to determine the best organization for solving this 
new problem a series of conferences was called by the Secre- 
tary of War in May, 1919. All divisions of the General 
Staff and all special war organizations directly concerned in 
the problem were in attendance. The results of these con- 
ferences were presented to the Secretary of War by Mr. 
F. P. Keppel, Third Assistant Secretary of War, in a memo- 
randum of June 2, 1919. The basic recommendations were 
as follows: 


(a) That all men serving a first enlistment in the permanent army 
be required to spend a part of their time—about one-half—in educa- 
tional work designed to prepare them both for military efficiency and for 
greater usefulness as civilians after they are discharged. 

(6) This training should normally be given in army camps, but it 
should in exceptional instances be made possible for soldiers to be sent 
to civilian institutions or industrial establishments for special work, 

(c) That the details as to types of instruction and distribution of men 
in courses can be determined with accuracy only after tables of organi- 
zation are completed. Courses should be organized in short units of 
definite credit values. 

(d) That these special courses be given in the main by civilian in- 
structors employed for brief periods or by officers of the Reserve Corps 
called for temporary service. 


On September 15, 1919, in accord with these recommenda- 
tions, General Order 109 was issued defining the status and 
requirements of Education and Recreation in the Army as 
follows: 


1. Control and supervision.—By direction of the Secretary of War, 
the direct control and supervision of all matters pertaining to the edu 
cation and recreation of the soldier is vested in the Director, War 
Plans Division, General Staff, who will have associated with him a 
board of civilian educators to advise him on the development of educa- 
tional policies within the Army. He will provide for a proper system of 
inspection to insure uniformity in this training. 

2. Education.—Education in the Army will serve a twofold purpose: 

(a) To train technicians and mechanics to meet the Army’s needs, 
and to raise the soldier’s general intelligence in order to increase his 
military efficiency. 
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(6) To fit the soldier for a definite occupation upon his return to civil 

life. 
> * & 

3. Camp activities.—Opportunity for the wise application of the 
soldier’s leisure time will be provided. Commanding officers will 
assume full responsibility for the contentment and well-being of the 
soldiers, and be prepared to maintain, and far as practicable, the work 
now being carried on by the several civilian welfare agencies within 
their commands. Camp activities will include recreational athletics, 
music, dramatic entertainment, service clubs, post exchanges, libraries, 
and community cooperation. Every possible assistance will be given 
commanders in the development of these activities by superior com- 
manders and by the War Department. 

4, Moral training —Commanding officers will give their support and 
assistance to chaplains and all other agencies in the problems of moral 
training, character building, and religious guidance of the soldier. 

5. Education and recreation officer—In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this order, each commanding officer will appoint on his staff 
an education and recreation officer. This officer should have the 
highest qualifications, and rank appropriate to the size of the command. 
He will be charged with the direct control and supervision of all the 
activities defined in this order and will be provided with such assist- 
ants, military or civilian, or both, in education, camp activities, and 
moral training (chaplain) as the strength of the command requires. 
Chaplains are not available for assignment as education and recrea- 
tion officers. 

6. Certain activities transferred to War Plans Division.—All functions 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities and the Committee 
on Education and Special Training are hereby transferred to the War 
Plans Division, General Staff. All orders and instructions in conflict 
with this order are rescinded. 

(350 A. G. O.) 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
PEYTON C, MARCH, 
General, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 


To make this order effective, Maj. Gen. Wm. G. Haan, 
director of the War Plans Division, created the Education 
and Recreation branch of the division and assigned Col. 
Robert I. Rees as its chief. Other officers assigned as heads 
of the several sections of the work as defined in this order 
were: Education, Col. Roger S. Fitch; Camp Activities, 
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Lieut. Col. Jason S. Joy; Moral Training, Col. Godwin 
Ordway. A corps area education and recreation officer was 
also appointed by each Corps Area Commander and a camp 
E. & R. officer was similarly assigned to this work at every 
camp, post, and station. 

The civilians appointed members of the Civilian Advisory 
Board were Pres. J. R. Angell, Yale University; Dr. S. P. 
Capen, Director of the American Council on Education; 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, Director of Foreign Relations of the 
American Red Cross; Dr. C. R. Mann, chairman; Mr. J. A. 
Randall, secretary. 

An appropriation for vocational training had become 
available on July 1. Quick action was necessary if army 
schools were to open in the fall. Therefore half of the 
appropriation was immediately allotted to Corps Area and 
Department Commanders in proportion to the numbers of 
men in their respective commands. Instructions were also 
given to begin giving whatever instruction was possible with 
the equipment and personnel available. On this basis 
classes were organized in most of the army posts before 
December 1, that year. Meanwhile the E. & R. branch in 
Washington was straining every nerve to help in emergencies 
and to formulate a more coherent plan of operation for the 
future. 
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Ill. The Problem, 1919 


Though the Advisory Board was often consulted with 
regard to recreation, moral training, and the R. O. T. C., 
the major part of its energy was devoted to the development 
of education in the Army as called for in section 27 of the 
National. Defense Act. In the fall of 1919 the immediate 
and pressing problems were to make the Army understand 
the new enterprise and to help secure teachers, instruction 
materials, and equipment needed to do the job well. To 
hasten progress in solving these problems, the work was 
organized under the three headings: vocational training, 
general education, and tests. 

In vocational education the first insistent demand was for 
information as to what training should be given. To meet 
this demand a list of 117 skilled occupations was soon issued 
and commanding officers were authorized to choose courses 
from this list in accordance with their own requirements and 
facilities. This list was the first step toward establishing a 
new occupational index, similar to that published by the 
Committee on Classification of Personnel during the War. 
(W. D. Doc. 774, A. G. O. 1918.) 

During the past six years the Advisory Board has devoted 
a great deal of attention to this problem of occupational 
specification and classification. Considerable progress has 
been made toward establishing procedures by which reliable 
answers may be found to such basic questions as: What are 
the different types and degrees of occupational skill required 
by the Army? How many men of each type are needed 
by an army of 1,000,000? Of 2,000,000? How many of 
each type can be secured from civil life in an emergency? 
What administrative machinery is needed to insure rapid 
and intelligent transfer from industry to the Army in case 
of need? These questions are discussed further in subsequent 
chapters. 

Another no less insistent demand from the field was that 
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for manuals of instruction. The eight vocational training 
manuals that had been issued during the war had been of 
great service in securing greater proficiency in less time, 
Therefore work was immediately begun on a series of training 
manuals corresponding to the list of 117 occupations just 
mentioned. Responsibility for preparation of these manuals 
was first distributed among the vocational schools in army 
posts, each undertaking those subjects which it seemed best 
qualified to treat. To make the manuals cover the civilian 
requirements also, as required by the statute, civilian special- 
ists were employed to help in this work, each being assigned 
to the post where the manual in his specialty was being 
developed. When the E. & R. Special School was established 
at Camp Grant, Illinois, the civilians were all transferred to 
it, as explained in the next chapter. 

It was agreed that the instruction materials in all manuals 
should be selected and organized to encourage the greatest 
practicable use of the army applicatory or job method of 
instruction. In attempting to do this, the war manuals 
consisted almost entirely of statements of the job to be done 
and questions intended to lead the learner to find out for 
himself how to do the job. This form of manual had been 
found inadequate because it did not distinguish between 
those elements of the job that are best accomplished where 
little or no conscious thinking is done in performing the 
actions required (automatic skill) and those elements that 
require conscious reflection and judgment for their proper 
achievement. The problem of writing manuals that would 
give proper directions for acquiring automatic skills in 
minimum time without deadening the initiative of the learner 
by telling him things he ought to think out for himself was 
assigned to the Camp Grant School for experimental solution. 

The equipment for vocational training at most army posts 
was inadequate to satisfy the requirements of the new train- 
ing. The Army, however, had in army warehouses enormous 
amounts of surplus war equipment much of which was 
suitable for this purpose. Authority was given to transfer 
to army schools as much of the surplus as was needed to 
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equip the schools properly. Three scouting parties made a 
tour of the warehouses and had shipped to the schools large 
amounts of the needed equipment. Had the Army been 
quartered in permanent posts, the present post schools would 
be admirably equipped for vocational training. At that 
time many of the larger units were stationed at war canton- 
ments. When these were abandoned, neither funds nor 
facilities were available to transfer this vocational training 
equipment; much of it was lost to the service. 

The problem of general education of soldiers was the 
subject of several conferences and much discussion during 
the autumn of 1919. Since the soldiers were adults, it was 
agreed that public school methods of teaching English, 
history, geography, science, music and the rest in separate 
departments was neither applicable nor practical. Though 
close interrelation between this liberal component of training 
and the vocational instruction was obviously desirable, it 
was not practicable because of the great diversity of vocations 
taught. Besides, while many of the skilled technicians in 
the Army could give effective instruction in vocational lines, 
there were few who were sufficiently interested or versed in 
the humanities to be able to teach them with success. The 
time that could be devoted to this work was also very limited. 

Under these conditions it was agreed to develop a single 
coherent course in general education based on common 
experiences of social and economic life and treated by the 
case method of episodes and discussion. This procedure 
made it possible to capitalize the many varied life experiences 
of the soldiers and to lead them to develop sane dispositions 
toward right action by arguing among themselves concerning 
the moral implications of the cases discussed. The devel- 
opment of this idea is traced in subsequent pages. 

Work on the problem of developing reliable methods of 
testing, grading and classifying men was begun by studying 
the war experiences of the Army in this field as recorded in 
the reports of the Committee on Classification of Personnel 
and the Psychological Division of the Medical Corps. The 
Objective was to perfect the methods used during the war 
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and to coordinate progress in this field within and without 
the Army. The experimental center for this work was also 
located at Camp Grant. 

The problem of the Recreation Section was to create a 
coherent program of recreation out of the activities that had 
been administered during the war by the welfare organiza- 
tions. While their work had been supervised by the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, each organization had 
administered its own camp activities and had been respon- 
sible for selection and maintenance of its own personnel. 
By G. O. 109, 1919, this work was all taken over by the 
Army. The elements to be welded into a consistent and 
practical program were: athletics, dramatics, music, movies, 
service clubs, libraries, post exchanges, and community 
cooperation. 

Having defined the problem and the general policies of the 
War Plans Division as just outlined, a conference of the 
newly appointed E. & R. officers and civilian specialists was 
called by the Secretary of War in December, 1919, at Camp 
Taylor, where the first division was stationed under com- 
mand of Major General C. P. Summerall. The call to the 
conference, issued by Major Gen. W. G. Haan, Director of 
the War Plans Division, contained the following paragraph: 

The purpose of the conference is to compare experiences at the 
various camps, to exchange suggestions and to formulate plans for the 
furtherance of the education and recreation work. Those attending 
will come prepared to report on conditions in their home stations, to 
state difficulties that have been encountered and to describe successful 
methods used in handling any of the topics on the program or any 
others that have proved important. No speakers have been assigned 
after the first session in order to encourage free and open discussion that 
will promote better understanding of the problem and more fruitful 
methods of solving it practically and efficiently. 

(Signed) W. G. HAAN. 

The results of this conference were far-reaching in two 
respects. First, the E. & R. officers went back with an 
understanding of the problem and an enthusiasm that was 
infectious. Second, a number of officers discovered how 
useful a conference could be when organized and operated 
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to achieve the purposes defined in the preceding paragraph. 
On his return to Washington, General Haan planned a similar 
conference of corps area, and division commanders to discuss 
freely all phases of the problems of army organization and 
administration under the new conditions that prevailed 
after the war. At this conference, which was held at the 
War Department, January 10-16, 1920, E. & R. was presented 
and discussed as one of the major factors in the development 
of a truly democratic army in harmony with all other 
American institutions. 

From the educational point of view the keynote of the 
whole E. & R. program was struck by General Haan in his 
opening remarks at the Camp Taylor conference. He said: 

As the art of war develops, the training of the soldier becomes more 
and more complicated. A more liberal and technical education, a 
better coordinated mind, and a higher intelligence are required in order 
to succeed. Every soldier from the lowest private up to the command- 
ing general sooner or later finds himself in a position in which he has to 
assume leadership. Hence all soldiers must be trained for leadership. 
If your training system is correct, every soldier will at some time be 
placed in a position in which leadership is required. This educational 
and recreational work offers some of the best opportunities for good 
training for leadership. 
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IV. Camp Grant 


General Orders } War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 28 Washington, May 12, 1920, 


Section III.—Establishment of a special school for education and 
recreation. 


1. The establishment of the Education and Recreation Special School, 
located at Camp Grant, Illinois, is announced. 

2. The general supervision of this school is under the department 
commander, through the commander of Camp Grant. The technical 
control and details of management as to courses of instruction, equip- 
ment, and personnel are directly under the Director, War Plans Divi- 
sion, General Staff. All orders directing personnel to attend this school 
and necessary instructions as to equipment of the school will be issued 
by the War Department. 

3. The object of the Education and Recreation Special School is to 
develop the instruction and training of officers as education and recrea- 
tion officers and of officers, civilians, and enlisted men in duties per- 
taining to the system of education and recreation in the Army. This 
school will be conducted under special regulations to be promulgated 
by the War Department. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
PEYTON C. MARCH, 
General, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 


Special Regulations 112, governing the E. & R. Special 
School, Camp Grant, were published May 26, 1920. Major 
Gen. George Bell, Jr., was then commanding officer at Camp 
Grant and ex-officio commandant of the school. Colonel 
Carl Reichman was assigned as assistant commandant in 
charge of the administration of the school. 

The establishment of this Special School was the climax 
of the evolution of E. & R. during the winter of 1919-20. 
It was designed to overcome quickly two of the most serious 
obstacles to progress of army education, namely: (1) Lack 
of organized instruction materials; and (2) Lack of officers 
trained for this work. 
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As has been stated, an effort was first made to have train- 
ing manuals developed simultaneously at many different 
camps and civilian specialists were assigned at numerous 
places to assist in this work. Experience indicated very 
quickly, however, that production of consistent and effective 
courses of instruction by this procedure was sure to be a 
lengthy and difficult process. Therefore the development 
work, as it was called, was concentrated at Camp Grant 
and organized in three sections: vocational training, in 
charge of Prof. R. M. Selvidge; general education, in charge 
of Dr. G. W. Hoke, and tests in charge of Dr. Edgar Rice. 
A well-organized and effective post school had been estab- 
lished by General Bell, and this offered opportunity for ex- 
perimental trial of course materials and tests as they were 
produced. 

It was at the Camp Grant School in the spring of 1920 
that the idea of unit operations and job sheets was evolved. 
According to this, the unit operation is a group of manipu- 
lative processes which occurs frequently either alone or in 
contribution with other unit operations in practical work. 
Soldering sheet tin and wiping a joint are good examples of 
unit operations in the plumber’s trade. Skill in performing 
unit operations is usually of the highest grade when it has 
become an automatic habit or automatism, requiring little 
or no thinking on the part of the worker to do it well. 

On the other hand, a job usually presents a situation that 
involves several unit operations. Hence thinking is required 
to select the operations needed, to plan their sequence, to 
determine the materials needed and to choose appropriate 
tools. A job sheet is a printed form which states the objec- 
tive of the job and has blank spaces in which the student 
lists the materials needed and the sequence of operations to 
be used. 

Application of this analysis to vocational training makes 
it possible to write manuals that give explicit directions how 
to do the unit operations in accordance both with best stand- 
ards of accepted practice and with best known methods of 
acquiring automatic habits, without in any way blunting or 
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killing initiative of either student or instructor. Freedom 
in selection of jobs to constitute the course of instruction 
and the necessity of planning how best to do jobs under 
various conditions are challenges to ingenuity and stimuli 
to resourcefulness and initiative. 

A serious effort was made during 1920 to develop voca- 
tional training instruction and manuals by experiment with 
classes of real soldiers in the Camp Grant School. Before 
the army schools opened in the fall, 23 vocational manuals 
had been developed, printed and distributed to the service. 

A similar experimental development of instruction mate- 
rials for general education or the liberal component of the 
soldier’s training in accord with the case and discussion 
method already mentioned resulted in production and dis- 
tribution of six manuals. The episodes, stories and questions 
in these manuals form the backbone of a train of thought 
which, when supplemented by experiences of the soldiers 
themselves and by lively discussion, would lead the men to 
form for themselves a sane philosophy of life. 

While the production of these manuals was the big job 
done by the Special School at Camp Grant, the institution 
is more famous for the summer session of 1920, This was 
undertaken to help overcome the second obstacle to proge 
ress of education in the Army—lack of officers and in- 
structors trained to this work. The student body of the 
school numbered nearly 1,000 officers, enlisted men and 
civilians who were sent there because they had been ap- 
pointed to carry on the work the following year. In the 
group were 148 E. & R. officers, 334 civilian instructors in 
general education and vocational training, 329 enlisted men 
to be trained as librarians and service club stewards, 17 
hostesses, and 54 civilian supervisors of libraries, dramatics, 
music and motion pictures. 

The summer session was officially opened by General Bell 
on August 2. At the opening exercises General Haan ex- 
plained how war experience in France had demonstrated 
that military success depends ultimately on courage, intelli- 
gence, and skill of enlisted men. In recognition of this fact, 
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army training was being strengthened by including educa- 
tion and recreation as essential parts of the program. Sol- 
diers are adults, hence common school methods of educa- 
tion are not effective here. It is the mission of this school 
and of all E. & R. work to create methods of training which, 
under army conditions, will develop the best possible soldier 
in the least possible time. 

The work of the summer session was carried on mainly 
by group conferences, interspersed with visits to classes of 
the post school. Every morning at 11, a general assembly 
of the whole school was held at which national activities of 
military significance were presented by notable speakers. 
Typical topics and speakers were these: 


Difficulties of Mobilization, Gen. Henry Jervey. 
Revelations of the Draft Statistics, Col. J. H. Wigmore. 
Elements of Success in War, Gen. P. B. Malone. 
Maintenance of Morale, Gen. E. L. Munson. 
Manpower needs of Industry, Sen. W. B. McKinley. 
The American Red Cross, Dr. F. P. Keppel. 
Measurement of Human Abilities, Dr. C. H. Judd. 
Classification of Manpower, Col. W. D. Scott. 
Contribution of Army Education to National Education, Chancellor 
S. P. Capen. 
The Spirit of the Selective Service, Gen. E. H. Crowder. 
The Soldier and the Nation, Gen. Leonard Wood. 


The final address of this series was given by the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. In this address Mr. 
Baker told how, after the armistice, the most vital question 
before the army in France was what to do with the men while 
waiting for return to America. This question had been 
settled by offering educational opportunities which were 
eagerly accepted by the men. More than 1,500,000 of the 
2,000,000 men in France took some instruction that would 
increase their chances of good employment after discharge 
from the Army. This experience was a convincing revela- 
tion of what American young men want most—namely, 
opportunities to grow and to develop to the full the capa- 
cities they possess. 

The E. & R. work is an effort to reap the benefits of this 
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revelation in the military establishment. If the Army fur- 
furnishes an environment and inspiration which make men 
grow strong while serving the nation, the recruiting problem 
will vanish. The Army will have a waiting list of capable 
and ambitious young men clamoring for the opportunity to 
enlist. The military efficiency of the Army will increase 
and it will become a real power in developing that upstanding 
manhood which is the basic factor in national defense. The 
Army will then be an integral part of the life of the nation 
and not merely a thing apart to be used in time of trouble and 
forgotten meanwhile. Perhaps fifty years from now all 
this may be accomplished fact. These who are partners 
in this pioneer enterprise may take inspiration from the 
knowledge that they are building for the future an edifice 
that some day will be one of the glories of America. 

















V. The Citizen Army 


The Army of the United States was created by statute 
on June 4, 1920. Although the War Plans Division had been 
intimately involved in the hearings and discussions preced- 
ing the passage of this act, the full significance of it was not 
immediately grasped. As for the E. & R. Branch and the 
Civilian Advisory Board, they had been so intent on the 
Camp Grant school that they did not realize until the summer 
session was over that the new military policy made radical 
changes in the nature of their problem. It was but another 
shining example of the inevitable lag between passing a law 
and realizing its provisions in practice. That the citizen 
army as defined by the statute is still far from being an 
accomplished fact will be granted by everyone who knows 
the present situation. 

To understand the military policy of today, one must 
remember that this National Defense Act as amended June 
4, 1920, is neither a thunder clap from a clear sky nor a 
frenzied embodiment of the war spirit in legislation. Rather 
it is the record on the statute books of the military policy of 
George Washington, enunciated by him in 1796 and finally 
accepted by the American people after 124 years of experience 
with 117 wars, four of which were major national emergencies. 
The story of this long struggle for recognition is interesting, 
but beyond the scope of this report. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact that the success of a democracy is 
not measured by the efficiency of its administration but 
by the growth of the people. 

The Act of 1920 retains section 27 of the old act, authoriz- 
ing the Army to give education and vocational training that 
will both increase military efficiency and prepare soldiers for 
useful occupations on return to civil life. Nevertheless, 
the question was soon raised, both in Congress and in the 
War Department, how far the Army is justified in spending 
its appropriations on training for civilian occupations. 
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That year the appropriation for this work was $3,500,000, 
and it was argued that an item of this size would eventually 
embarrass the budget and cause cuts on items of more obvious 
military need. Besides, civil education is a responsibility 
of the states, and the Federal Government should not even 
appear to duplicate training the states should give. It was 
also becoming clearer that better results would be secured if 
E. & R. were more closely coordinated with military training 
and greater emphasis placed on technical training of direct 
military value. Accordingly the appropriation for the next 
year was cut to $1,200,000 and limitations were placed on 
the numbers and salaries of civilian specialists. 

While this transformation in educational policy was in 
progress, the enlisted strength of the Army was progressively 
reduced from 275,000 to 125,000. The number of soldiers 
taking vocational training in post schools also decreased 
from 65,000 in 1920 to 15,000 in 1925. 

The new administration decreed by the voters at the 
election of 1920, came into office March 4, 1921. A revised 
plan of E. & R. was soon approved and issued to the service 
in Circular 97 of April 12, 1921. In this the chief feature of 
the education program is thus defined: 


(a) To give instruction to that percentage of personnel of tactical 
organizations which by tables of organization and by instructions con- 
cerning training are required in the performance of their military duties 
to possess occupational skill which is the same or very similar to that 
required in the vocations taught. 

(b) In time of peace to provide school plants and to develop teaching 
technique which will be suitable and available in war for the training of 
technicians and specialists. 

Further definition of the changed policy is given in Cir- 
cular 211, August 9, 1921, as follows: 


2. The following post school training activities which have been 
partially developed and heretofore conducted directly by the General 
Staff are hereby assigned to the Chiefs of Branches: ~~ 

(a) Methods of instruction. 

(b) Manuals and other aids for students. 

(c) Manuals and other aids for instructors. 

(d) Training of senior instructors, instructors, and assistant in- 
structors. 
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7. The special service schools are the principal agencies at the dis- 
posal of chiefs of branches for carrying on the work specified in para- 


graph 2. 
8. In order to achieve unity of conception and results in instruction 


in post schools, chiefs of branches shall conduct experimental classes at 
their special service schools for the purpose of harmonizing the instruc- 
tion in these schools with the instruction in post schools, and for the 
purpose of further developing and standardizing the courses in the 
assigned subjects in all post schools. In order that chiefs of branches 
may have the benefit of the work done heretofore by the educational 
experts employed by the War Plans Division, certain of these experts 
will be made available to work with the representatives of the chiefs of 
branches in securing the results above stated. When the work is 
sufficiently advanced, request will be made to have officers from other 
branches interested in the particular subject, proceed to the school 
where development work is being conducted to examine the course and 
make certain that the course produced will serve adequately as the 
basic course for their branches, as well as for the branch that prepares 
the course. 

The functions of the E. & R. Special School at Camp Grant 
having been thus transferred to the permanent Special 
Service Schools, the Camp Grant school was abolished. 
Camp Grant itself was soon abandoned. A group of the 
civilian specialists were transferred to Washington and later 
assigned to the Special Service Schools to help develop the 
training manuals called for by the foregoing circulars. The 
subsequent development of these activities is described in 
the next chapter. 

The General Staff was also reorganized at this time. The 
old War Plans Division became G-3, Operations and Train- 
ing. Education was assigned to the Training Branch of this 
division. Recreation was placed in charge of G-1, Per- 
sonnel. All civilians connected with recreation were dis- 
charged with the exception of Miss Phipps, Director of 
Women’s Relations. The Civilian Advisory Board remained 
and was attached to the office of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
G-3 as it had been to the office of the Director of the old 
War Plans Division. Soon General Haan retired and 
Major General Wm. Lassiter was assigned as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. 

While the emphasis in Army Education was thus passing 
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from civilian occupations to military requirements, other 
important implications of the revised Defense Act of 1920 
were gradually becoming clearer. The particular phrase 
that was the subject of continuous study in the training and 
the personnel divisions of the General Staff throughout the 
year 1921 is this (Sec. 5): ‘‘The duties of the War Depart- 
ment, General Staff, shall be to prepare plans for the national 
defense . . . and for the mobilization of the manhood of 
the nation and its material resources in an emergency.” 

Long study and discussion of the practical requirements 
for successful achievement of this mission eventually led 
to an estimate of the situation somewhat as follows: 

The new military policy of the United States centers 
reliance for National Defense on a “citizen army.” The 
ideal citizen army is an army in which every able bodied 
citizen of military age serves in that capacity for which he 
is best fitted by nature, by training and by individual 
character. Wars are waged by citizen armies, but the 
defense act, as amended June 20, 1920, is the first statutory 
recognition of this fact. 

The might of the citizen army depends primarily on the 
manhood of the men who compose it. Good organization 
and machines are also essential; but the character, the dis- 
cipline, the intelligence, the skill and the morale of the men 
are the fundamental factors. The trained youth of America 
is the bulwark of national defense and the guarantee of 
lasting peace. 

By constitution the Federal Government is responsible 
for national defense, for raising and supporting armies, and 
for maintaining a navy. This provision has been carried 
out in practice by creation of the departments of War and 
Navy, which are the executive agencies for operation of the 
military establishment. They have nothing to do with the 
education and development of young men under 18 years of 
age. Yet the quality of our young manhood is now recog- 
nized as the fundamental factor for adequate national defense. 

Education is not mentioned explicitly in the Constitution. 
It is, therefore, reserved to the states, or to the people. 
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Hence arises a peculiar division of responsibility for national 
defense. The people, or the states, control the development 
of young men; while the Federal Government is responsible 
for creating and administering the military establishment. 
Having delegated this administrative responsibility to the 
Federal Government, most people think they have done their 
full share for national defense and forget their own respon- 
sibilities for an upstanding manhood and adequate support 
of the military establishment. Yet no amount of clever 
organization and machines can overcome the handicap of a 
weak and flabby manpower, nor can an efficient military 
establishment be maintained without adequate support. 

The War revealed fundamental weaknesses both in the 
organization of the military establishment and in the young 
man power. The elimination of these defects can be accom- 
plished only by active effort of the people themselves. 
They bear and bring up the young. They control the size 
and the efficiency of the military establishment through their 
own chosen representatives in Congress. Defense will be 
weak and peace precarious until the people by united effort 
make them otherwise. 

About 1,000,000 young men pass the 18-year and all other 
age limits each year. By its training in Regular Army, 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C., C. M. 
T. C., and all other agencies, the Army reaches each year not 
over 200,000 of these growing American citizens. More 
than 800,000 never come within purview of the military 
establishment. Hence the ideal of an organization for 
national defense in which every able bodied citizen of 
military age serves in that capacity for which he is best 
fitted by nature, by training, and by individual character 
cannot be realized by the Federal Government working alone. 
Cooperation and coordination of all civilian training agencies 
is essential to success. 

From the foregoing estimate of the situation it appears 
that the relations between the military establishment and 
the people is reciprocal. Not only must the Army so train 
soldiers that they will be good citizens, but the civilian 
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authorities must so train citizens that they will be good 
soldiers. The problem of military training was thus enlarged 
to include two closely interrelated phases, namely: 

(a) The development of practical and reliable personnel 
and training methods appropriate to use within the Army; 
and 

(b) Coordination of military and civilian personnel and 
training methods so that they will help each other in solving 
the manpower problem of giving every individual the oppor- 
tunity to work at the thing he can do best under conditions 
that inspire him to work at full capacity. 

Further progress in solution of these two phases of the 
problem is related in the next two chapters. 
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VI. Technique 


Success in battle is the objective of all military training, 
Since the chances of success are greater the more nearly an 
army exerts its maximum potential strength, armies have 
for centuries been developing personnel and training methods 
from the point of view of utilizing most effectively the 
capacities and powers of every individual soldier. The fate 
of nations hangs on battle, therefore armies have inspiring 
incentives to make the most of their manifold manpower. 

Before the war, army personnel methods were almost 
wholly subjective. A commanding officer assigned his men 
largely according to his own personal judgment as to where 
each man would do best. Facts of each soldier’s experience 
were recorded in his service record. Personal estimates of 
achievement and character were recorded for officers on the 
officer’s rating sheet. Then the war brought into use the 
celebrated army alpha intelligence test and other forms of 
objective measurement of human capacity. This opened 
up the field of experimentation to discover what types of 
rating and testing give the most reliable results and what 
procedures are most effective in selecting and assigning 
men inthe Army. This problem of technique was submitted 
to the Civilian Advisory Board. 

In technical training the Army has used for years what it 
calls the applicatory method. In principle this is practically 
the same as the case method in law or the job method in 
vocational training. Hence the problem here was to develop 
instruction materials and procedures that would help army 
instructors to use their accepted method with greater assur- 
ance and more uniform results. A further interesting exten- 
sion of the problem was the development of applicatory 
methods of teaching humanistic subjects and citizenship to 
soldiers who, because they are adults, do not react favorably 
to the methods used with children. 

During the summer of 1921 the civilian specialists who had 
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been transferred from Camp Grant to Washington, organized 
as a seminar to make a new estimate of the situation and 
prepare a working hypothesis as a guide for further experi- 
ments. The resulting document was called ‘“The Technique 
of Army Training.”” It was published by the A. G. O. in 
1922, and defines the general objectives, principles and 
procedures of army personnel and training as then formulated. 
The following extracts indicate its argument and contents: 


In a major emergency, speed of organization and of training troops 
is of primary importance. Rapid and thorough training methods are 
also essential to success with the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and the citizens’ military training camps in time of peace. Noth- 
ing so stimulates interest in these organizations and makes men en- 
thusiastic in their support as a snappy, progressive schedule that leaves 
every man with a sense of satisfaction at his personal progress for each 
day’s work. 

For these reasons the development of army training methods, until 
they achieve the results required with maximum thoroughness in 
minimum time, will be given great weight in the Military Establishment. 
This document on technique of army training summarizes the best 
practice in this matter as developed by war experience and since. 

Educational experience has demonstrated unequivocally that the 
more clearly the objective is defined and the more specifically the mis- 
sion is described, the greater the success of instruction. The best 
marksman can not hit the bull’s-eye unless he sees the target. The 
best instructors likewise must have their objectives and missions well 
defined by specifications, standards, and job analyses, as herein dee 
scribed, before they can achieve maximum thoroughness of instruction 
in minimum time. 

In order that the manpower of the Army may be utilized to its maxi- 
mum efficiency, it is essential that each man be assigned to duty where 
his services will count most. The first step in achieving this objective 
is the preparation of personnel specifications. 

The first important function of personnel specifications is that of an 
index or catalogue by which a unit commander can requisition men 
needed to complete his organization. They furnish the standard 
terminology by means of which personnel officers classify available 
men in the same categories used by commanding officers in requisition- 
ing men. 

Personnel specifications have a second important function. They 
define the objective which training for every type of service must 
achieve. They are the guide in constructing courses of instruction to 
train raw or partly qualified men to meet the requirements. 

It is of the utmost importance that the assignment of men to military 
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organizations be so made that the combat branches, on which success in 
battle primarily depends, secure the requisite amount of intelligence 
and leadership. Therefore, specifications for personnel of the non- 
combat branches and for technical specialists of the combat branches 
should mention only the indispensable requirements and the lowest 
acceptable standards of proficiency. If these specifications really con- 
tain only the minimum requirements, they are a powerful and essential 
tool in conserving manpower. 

The document then explains how on the minimum speci- 
fications as the essential foundation, the instructor proceeds 
both to rational development of tests that measure aptitude 
or proficiency and to selection of the materials and methods 
of instruction that will make men master the job in minimum 
time. Asan example of the process, a minimum specification 
for radio operator is given together with samples of suitable 
proficiency tests and an analysis into appropriate teaching 
units for purposes of instruction. 

In accordance with circulars 97 and 211 mentioned above, 
the experimental work was distributed among several of the 
Special Service Schools where facilities existed for trying 
out the test and instruction materials as they were developed. 
Limited funds made it impossible to do this at all Special 
Service Schools so the work was concentrated at Fort Hunt 
(Finance), Fort Humphries (Engineer), Camp Holabird 
(Motor Transport), and Camp Vail (Signal). The results 
are now in print in the new series of training manuals, to 
which reference may be had for further practical illustration 
of the working out of the plan in a diversified series of cases. 
(For list, see Appendix.) 

Although it was not possible to develop training manuals 
for all the types of specialists required by the Army, the 
production of minimum specifications for them all was begun 
in the fall of 1921. A preliminary set covering all specialists 
required by the infantry was prepared by the Chief of 
Infantry, then Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth. This pre- 
liminary set was distributed to all branches and made the 
basis of a series of weekly conferences attended by repre- 
sentatives of every branch of the service. These conferences 
continued until all differences in terminology and phraseology 
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bearing on enlisted specialists were adjusted. There resulted 
an index or catalog containing 254 titles of specialists with 
an appropriate minimum specification of the duties of each. 
This dictionary of standard terminology includes all special- 
ists required in relatively large numbers or by two or more 
branches. It has been issued to the service under the title, 
Minimum Specifications for Occupational Specialists, A. G. 
O. Document No. 1121, 1923. 

Having settled the terminology through conference among 
all branches, instructions were issued that the new tables 
of organization be made to conform. Additional titles are 
allowed for so-called ‘‘rare birds’? which may be needed in 
relatively small numbers by individual branches. Those 
who had experience. with difficulties of getting enough quali- 
fied technical specialists during the late war will agree that 
if the Army had had its present tables of organization and 
this dictionary of standard terminology in 1917, the time of 
mobilization would have been very materially shortened. 
It will be still further shortened when civilian industries have 
standard occupational terminology which can be cross 
indexed with that of the Army. This problem is considered 
in the next chapter. 

Having thus defined the different types of occupational 
skill needed by the Army, efforts were made to discover 
reliable means of selecting men to do the various required 
tasks. During the war some study had been given to the 
relations between scores on the army alpha intelligence test 
and occupational skill. These are recorded in Chapter 15 
of the Report on Psychological Examining in the Army, 
published as Volume XV of the Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1921. The data there presented indicates a probable 
relationship between the two characteristics just mentioned. 
Common observation also indicates that a man bungles 
when a job is beyond his grasp and is restless when the job 
is for him so simple that it does not challenge his real abilities. 
Thus there gradually developed the working hypothesis 
that the various occupations could be classified in groups 
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that correspond to different intelligence levels as determined 
by the alpha test score. 

Following this hypothesis, the specialists in the minimum 
specifications were classified in six groups as follows: 


Alpha score Appropriate occupations 
I. 103-120 Topographic draftsman, stenographer, electrical 
operating engineer, accountant. 
Il. 87-102 Chief radio operator, code clerk, power electrician, 
aviation mechanician. 
Ill. 72- 86 Radio operator, telegraphic airplane rigger, range 
observer, instrument repairmen, cable electrician. 
IV. 57-71 Wheelwright, bugler, automechanic, welder, steam- 
fitter, telephone installer. 
V. 46- 56 Blacksmith, generel carpenter, chauffeur, tractor, 
driver, baker, bricklayer, telegraph lineman. 
VI. 36— 45 Cobbler, packer, driver, laundry worker, sewing 
machine operator, teamster. 


After men have been thus grouped according to the alpha 
score, those of one group should be distributed over the 
occupations in that group in accordance with their special 
aptitudes or tastes as determined by interviews, study of 
past records, or suitable aptitude tests. Trial of this pro- 
cedure has secured promising results but the number of 
cases and the variety of occupations have been too small to 
warrant the conclusion that the hypothesis is verified. It 
indicates a profitable direction for further study and experi- 
ment. 

The work of the civilian specialists was not limited to 
technical training. General education, or the liberal com- 
ponent of education was the subject of continuous study and 
experiment. As has been stated, current school practices 
designed for children do not work with soldiers who are 
adult. All agreed that the case method is the effective one 
for this work, but opinions differed as to how to define 
specific objectives so as to have a guide in selection of course 
materials. The generally accepted idea was that even as 
vocational training helped him to earn a living so the liberal 
component should help him to live a life. The close bearing 
of this work on good citizenship was also recognized. 
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Back at the Camp Grant School an effort had been made to 
treat citizenship as a job and secure specific objectives of 
training by the technical process of minimum specification 
and job analysis. The results of this effort were published 
in 1921 in a pamphlet called ‘Education for Citizenship.” 
This defines the good citizen as one who has the ability and 
the disposition to do such things as ‘‘care for a family, 
defend his country, make intelligent use of leisure, think 
straight, cooperate, act honestly, live thriftily, and exercise 
self-control.” 

This effort was not successful as a guide to selection of 
materials of instruction. The actions called for were of too 
universal application. There are such an infinite variety 
of subjects on which a man may “think straight or act 
honestly”’ for example, that only vague criteria for choice of 
instruction materials are given by this sort of specification. 

A second attempt was founded on the conception that 
dispositions to right action could be strengthened by a 
suitable study of the organization in which one works—in 
this case the Army. On this basis Training Manual No. 1, 
Studies in Citizenship for Recruits, was developed with 
cooperation of all branches of the service. It contains 
descriptions of the functions of the various branches of 
the Army, with episodes and questions designed to make the 
soldier comprehend the interdependence of men in modern 
life and the necessity for cooperation, loyalty, discipline and - 
fidelity of all if each is to prosper and grow strong. Instruc- 
tions are that every commander of a unit in which there are 
recruits is responsible for seeing to it that every recruit 
absorbs the content of this manual during the first six months 
of his enlistment. 

Still a third attempt has resulted in Manuals 2, 4, and 5, 
Studies in Citizenship for C. M. T. C. The definition of 
objective used in developing these is the Preamble to the 
Constitution. This has proved the most satisfactory state- 
ment of objectives yet found. As the Constitution is 
ordained ‘‘to establish justice’’ for example, so every citizen 
will be able to contribute more to the achievement of this 
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end if he knows what are his individual obligations in the 
matter of justice. Discussion of current events that raise 
questions concerning justice lead the soldier gradually to 
formulate for himself ever sounder conceptions of the 
principles of justice and an increasing disposition to control 
his own actions in accordance with them. 

Five years of continuous experimentation in developing 
instruction materials to teach citizenship to soldiers has thus 
led to the conclusion that the Preamble to the Constitution 
is the most complete and practical statement of the objectives 
of this instruction. The significance of the several phrases 
of this statement becomes greater the more they are analyzed 
and their implications understood. The Federal Council of 
Citizenship Training has reached this same conclusion after 
a long search for a dynamic definition of the ideals of good 
citizenship (see Chapter VII). 

In June, 1922, further limitations of funds made it neces- 
sary to concentrate the continuation of the development 
work at one Special Service School. The Signal School at 
Camp Vail was selected for this purpose, partly because 
signal communication is of vital concern to all branches of the 
Army and partly because Camp Vail is near New York, 
headquarters of the great civilian telegraph, telephone and 
radio companies, making possible close cooperation between 
the Army and civilian industry in this matter. As a result 
of the last three years’ work there, the technique of army 
training has been greatly improved in details along the 
general lines laid down in the 1922 pamphlet on this subject. 
Sound policies of civilian practice have also been developed, 
as explained in the following chapters. 











VII. Cooperation 


The present U. S. Army is by statute a citizen army. As 
such it must be organized and operated not only in accord- 
ance with the statutes which define its form, but also in 
harmony with all other American institutions which define 
its spirit. Clearly such an army can be realized in practice 
only by loyal cooperation of every citizen. How secure 
such cooperation ? 

The statutes provide for a number of practical lines of 
ocoperation in matters of education through the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the R. O. T. C., and the C, 
M. T.C. All of these deal with men over 17 years of age. 
Uncle Sam pays for much of this and appropriations are 
relatively small and likely to become smailer, hence less than 
20 per cent of our growing citizens ever have a chance to 
cooperate directly in military activities. What other lines 
of cooperation between soldiers and civilians are practicable 
and in harmony with the true spirit of our Constitution ? 

This question was the theme of a conference called by the 
Hon... john W. Weeks, Secretary of War, on November 16-18, 
-{922. One hundred and seventeen civilians and fifty-eight 
officers of the Army and Navy attended. A full account of 
the proceedings is printed in a Special Report of the Secre- 
tary of War to the President on the Conference on Training 
for Citizenship and National Defense, War Department, 
Washington, 1922. 

At the opening session, Secretary Weeks presented the 
general problem as follows: National strength is the under- 
lying topic of this conference. We are assembled to con- 
sider the mental, moral, and physical fitness of our people 
and to plan how we can all work together more intelligently 
and effectively to attain our common purpose—better 
citizenship. During the war the Selective Service Act 
compelled a thorough inspection of a large cross-section of 
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American citizens. The facts revealed are worthy of care- 
ful consideration as a basis for future progress. The war 
also revealed the enormous significance to national strength 
of the manpower .problem—the appraisal of abilities, the 
classification, the training, and the assignment of men to 
tasks suited to their individual capacities. Hundreds of the 
ablest civilians helped find emergency solutions for such 
problems. The War Department has been studying these 
war records and the civilians have been applying their war 
experiences to industrial life. It is time to compare results 
and plan mutually helpful cooperation for the further up- 
building of national strength. 

General Pershing pointed to the eagerness of the American 
soldiers in France after the armistice for education as a 
challenge to the nation to provide better physical training 
and more liberal education for citizenship. Provision has 
now been made for cooperation of the Federal Government 
and the states in national defense and, it is hoped, this con- 
ference may suggest plans by which all schools could provide 
systematic physical training and effective instruction in 
citizenship for all young Americans. 

Gen. Wm. Lassiter presented the specific findings of the 
studies of war experience and stated the specific problems in 
the solution of which help is needed by the War Department. 
These were classified under two main headings; namely, 
training mainly for citizenship, and training mainly for 
national defense. In accordance with this division, the 
conference was divided into committees, one to. consider 
citizenship training, particularly of youngsters under 17 
years of age, and two to consider respectively the R. O. T. C. 
and the C. M. T. C. Summaries of the findings of these 
committees are printed in the report of the conference. 

In his letter of transmittal on page III of the report, 
Secretary Weeks says: 


Two features of the conference appear to be of singular significance. 
One is the unanimity and enthusiasm with which all the conferees 
grasped the fact that manhood is the fundamental factor of national 
defense and that the Nation will be secure in proportion as every citizen 
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recognizes his own responsibility and does his bit to be and to build the 
best type of American manhood at all times. The other is the general 
approval of the idea that the most potent procedure for building man- 
hood consists in first specifying clearly the standards of achievement 
expected of American citizens, and then stimulating young men and 
women to compete voluntarily for the achievement of those standards. 

In the report the committees on R. O. T. C. and C. M. T.C. 
make constructive suggestions concerning the application 
of these two fundamental conceptions to activities already 
established in the Army. The citizenship committee recom- 
mended that civilian institutions be invited to undertake 
cooperative experiments to discover how to apply these 
same conceptions to physical training, vocational training, 
and liberal education in all educational institutions. In 
accordance with this recommendation, the Secretary of 
War invited the Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
to take responsibility for developing these ideas in physical 
training and athletics. Similarly he invited the National 
Research Council to take the leadership in this matter in 
vocational training. To promote better citizenship, he 
invited his colleagues in the President’s Cabinet to join with 
him in creating a Federal Council of Citizenship Training to 
unify the work of the several federal offices in this field and 
encourage concerted action throughout the nation. 

All three of these activities have progressed steadily, 
though slowly, for lack of financial support. The Amateur 
Athletic Federation soon published its first set of standards 
of achievement for physical fitness. These were reprinted 
in Bulletin 3, W. D., 1923, and tried out in the C. M. T. 
Camps that summer. They have been widely used in inter- 
school competitions. The Federation issued a second set in 
1924 and is developing still others. The women’s division 
of the Federation has also published standards of physical 
fitness for young women. 

For consideration of the application of standards of 
achievement to technical and vocational training the Na- 
tional Research Council held a conference on January 6, 
1923. It was agreed that the most practical and effective 
point of attack of the whole problem is through job specifica- 
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tions and standard occupational terminology. To continue 
the work there was organized a National Board of Personnel 
Classification, consisting of one delegate each from the 
Federal Government, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Engineering Federation, the National Research Council, the 
American Council on Education, the National Association 
of Civil Service Commissions, and the American Manage- 
ment Association. This board has done much to spread 
an appreciation of the fundamental importance of unified 
job specifications, standard terminology and objective 
standards of achievement. Many industries are working on 
the problem, but there is much lost motion because funds 
have not yet been found to make possible frequent compari- 
son of results and exchange of experiences among those 
doing the work. 

During the past year the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company has been working with the War Department 
on specifications and terminology of specialists in the com- 
munications field. Several series of specifications have been 
worked out by the Chesapeake and Potomac Company as 
models to show what results accrue from this work. So far 
the results have been most encouraging. The telephone 
company finds the study most helpful in setting wage scales 
and conditions of promotion as well as in selecting and train- 
ing men. In two or three years it will be possible to estab- 
lish in this field a standard terminology and training methods 
such that the Army can successfully train men for the civil 
life and industry can train competent men for army service. 

A recent development in this matter is the organization on 
January 1, 1925, of the Intercollegiate Council on Personnel 
Methods, composed of delegates from 14 universities. This 
council has undertaken to secure reliable information con- 
cerning the occupational requirements of business and the 
professions as a basis for vocational guidance of college 
students. Also the American Management Association at 
its meeting in January, 1925, appointed a committee to 
study army organization and personnel methods to discover 
how far they are applicable to industrial progress. 
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The Federal Council of Citizenship Training was created 
by Executive Order on February 12, 1923. It is composed 
of one representative and one alternate from each of the ten 
Executive Departments and from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the Veterans Bureau. As a 
means of coordinating activities among the federal offices, 
it has compiled a chart showing every federal activity that 
bears on citizenship training. It has also published a Com- 
munity Score Card, which sets objective standards of 
achievement for communities and may thus serve as a stimu- 
lus to competition among communities to improve them- 
selves by their own efforts. The President sent a personal 
letter to the State Governors inviting them to appoint 
state committees to cooperate with the Federal Council in 
applying the score card idea to local situations. Twenty- 
two states have done this. State intercommunity competi- 
tions are in progress in three states. 

As the best available definition of the objectives of good 
citizenship the Council recommends the Preamble to the 
Constitution. Obviously the nation will achieve more 
fully the objectives set forth in that preamble the more fully 
every citizen understands the meaning of the several phrases 
and assumes individual responsibility for conducting his 
own personal affairs in accordance with them rather than 
relying on federal or state government to achieve them for 
him. The Federal Council urges every educational institu- 
tion to first ask itself such questions as: What are the essen- 
tial conditions for domestic tranquility in the home? in 
business? in industry? in social life? Are all practices in 
this community in harmony with these essential conditions ? 
Then on the basis of the answers construct a course of in- 
struction that will bring the growing generation to compre- 
hend the situation and will inspire them to rectify the faults. 

Three documents have been published by the Bureau of 
Education on this subject, namely, The Community Score 
Card, 1923; The Federal Council of Citizenship Training 
(containing the Chart of Federal Activities) 1924; and An 
Opportunity for the Promotion of Better Citizenship, 1925. 
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The War Department is constantly receiving requests for 
information concerning the Army. The Civilian Advisory 
Board was requested to compile a brief popular account of 
its activities for distribution in answer to such requests. 
This document, ‘“The Work of the War Department,” was 
issued early in 1924. The last section on The Army and the 
People contains further facts on this problem of civilian 
cooperation. 
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VIII. The¥Future 


“The duties of the War Department General Staff shall 
be to prepare plans . . . for the mobilization of the man- 
hood of the Nation and its material resources in an emer- 
gency.” “The organized peace establishment . . . shall 
include all those divisions and other military organizations 
necessary to form the basis for a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense in the event of an 
emergency declared by Congress.” (Act of June 4, 1920, Sec. 
5 and Sec. 3.) These are two of the Congressional man- 
dates that define missions of the military establishment with 
regard to manpower. 

Any adequate estimate of the present situation as related 
to these missions must take account of the following facts: 

1. Manhood is the first line of defense. 

2. The States and the people are responsible for the de- 
velopment of manhood. 

3. Not over 20 per cent of our young men over 17 years 
of age receive military training under supervision of the 
Army. 

4. “Complete and immediate mobilization” is possible 
only when (a) the people voluntarily develop manhood that 
is capable of national defense; and (b) the Army creates 
“those other military organizations” that are capable of 
transferring men without waste from civil to military life. 

5. Both the Army and the people need each others’ help. 
Neither can succeed without the other. 

Under such conditions it is obviously of great national 
importance that the Army and the people come into the 
closest possible cooperative relations. This is best accom- 
plished by working together on a specific job of common 
interest. Experience of the past few years has shown that 
the production of common terminology and specifications for 
skilled workers and the development of effective methods of 
training specialists are the most practical jobs with which to 
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begin this work. The process of analyzing jobs together 
and of determining what are really essential elements be- 
gets mutual understanding and lays a sound foundation for 
common agreement on the more subtle and abstract phases 
of the manpower problem. It is the valid scientific pro- 
cedure of beginning with facts that can be objectively ob- 
served and recorded and ending with working hypotheses 
and principles that are safe guides to action. 

As the result of army experience during the war and since, 
there have gradually evolved certain definite principles and 
procedures that have proved to give the best results in the 
shortest time. As a record of the present effective practices 
in the technique of army personnel and training the following 
statement is submitted. The various procedures herein 
defined will certainly be greatly improved by further prac- 
tice, study and experiment. The Civilian Advisory Board 
presents this statement as a summary of the conclusions it 
believes may safely be drawn at present from the experiences 
of the Army during the war and since. 

In perfecting its personnel and training system and in 
establishing intimate cooperative relations with the people, 
the Army no longer needs the full-time services of civilian 
specialists. The Civilian Advisory Board appreciates deeply 
the unique privilege for national service it has had in helping 
the Army blaze a pioneer trail through the thickets that 
obscure the manpower problem. The following statement is 
a chart of that trail. Many army officers have helped con- 
struct it and understand it. 

The final and only recommendation is that the following 
statement be accepted as a working hypothesis, that it be 
continuously submitted to experimental verification, and 
that it be progressively modified to agree with the facts 
found. By this process there will emerge in a reasonably 
short time a more valid statement of principles and pro- 
cedures that will be reliable guides to ever better solutions 
of the manpower problem. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Fundamental Principles —The following are fundamen- 
tal principles of all training in the U. S. Army (cf. T. R. 10-5): 

Responsibility for training is a function of command (Sec. 
26). 

The responsibility of a commander for the training of his 
command extends to every individual and unit thereof, but 
the method employed by each commander in fulfilling this 
obligation will not extend to the actual conduct of training 
within the unit of a subordinate, but only to the supervision 
thereof, leaving to the commander of each subordinate unit 
full authority within the sphere of his activity, and holding 
him to a rigid responsibility for results (Sec. 43b). 

The duties of each individual and unit will be analyzed 
into their component parts, and these parts will be arranged 
in logical progression (Sec. 22). 

Standards of proficiency for individuals and units will be 
published from time to time by the War Department with 
appropriate time allotment for qualification in each and the 
grading or testing methods to determine such qualifications 
(Sec. 27). 

In the absence of such War Department standards, time 
allotments and tests, they will be fixed by subordinate com- 
manders (Sec. 37). The standards set for proficiency must 
be obtained in a minimum of time (Sec. 24). 
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Each branch, in addition to receiving the training peculiar 
to itself, will be trained in the cooperative functions required 
of it as a part of a combat team composed of troops of other 
branches (Sec. 11). 

An important feature of every phase of training is instruc- 
tion in the art of how to train others (Sec. 20). 

All training will be founded upon the principle of stimu- 
lating and developing the national individual characteristics 
of initiative, self-reliance and tenacity of purpose, and so 
molding those characteristics that they will at all times be 
responsive to the lawful direction of a superior (Sec. 20). 

Maximum effective use of manpower is assured when every 
individual in a team works at the thing he can do best under 
conditions that stimulate him to work at full capacity. 


Section II 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 


A. Minimum Specifications 


2. Job Study.—The first step toward realization of the 
foregoing general principles in practice consists in making 
an analytical study of the work each type of soldier must do 
in order that the military unit to which he belongs may 
successfully achieve the objective or mission for which it is 
organized. The results of this study are expressed in mini- 
mum specifications. 

3. Minimum Specifications —A minimum specification is 
a series of statements which define the essential things that 
must be done in performing proficiently the duties of a given 
assignment. 

The things defined in minimum specifications are so far 
as possible objective and are strictly limited to essential 
elements of the task that must be done. Personal and tem- 
peramental traits are not mentioned unless it is demonstrable 
that those particular traits are essential to proper perform- 
ance of the specified job. 

4. Tactical and Technical Specifications.—In the minimum 
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specifications used by the Army the statements which 
define the essential things that must be done are classified 
under two main headings: 

(a) Tactical. This includes all essential elements peculiar 
to military art and science in which the soldier must be 
proficient to perform satisfactorily the duties of his assign- 
ment. 

(b) Technical. This includes all essential elements of 
occupational proficiency common to the duties of a military 
assignment and also to the requirements of some occupation 
in civil life. 

5. Complete Specifications —The complete minimum speci- 
fication for each type of assignment contains both tactical 
and technical items. So far as practicable the technical 
items in the minimum specification for each particular 
type of assignment are the same for all branches of the 
Army. The tactical items specified for a given assignment 
may be different for different branches. 

6. Responsibility for Specifications.—All minimum specifi- 
cations for Army assignments are prepared by Chiefs of 
Branches under the supervision and subject to the approval 
of the Chief of Staff. 

When the same minimum specification applies to the same 
type of assignment in two or more branches of the service, 
concurrence of all branches concerned will be secured before 
final adoption for use throughout the service. 

When several specif~:tions call for the same technical 
items but different tactical items, or vice versa, the common 
portion of the specification will be concurred in by all 
branches concerned before final approval is given. 

7. Relation to Tables of Organization.—A minimum specifi- 
cation will be prepared for every type of assignment author- 
ized in tables of organization. By study of tables of organi- 
zation and the technical portions of minimum specifications, 
each unit commander can determine what types of skilled 
workers and how many of each are needed to complete his 
unit. This data is necessary to determine how many of 
each kind of technical specialists must be secured from civil 
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life or given technical training in order to recruit the Army 
to authorized strength. 

8. Standard Terminology.—The technical portions of the 
minimum specifications for all enlisted technical specialists 
called for by present war-strength tables of organization 
have been approved and issued to the service in War De- 
partment Document 1121, Minimum Specifications and 
Index for Occupational Specialists. The names of the 
specialists defined by the specifications in this document 
constitute a standard terminology for enlisted specialists 
throughout the Army. 

Numerous large industrial and commercial companies are 
now writing minimum specifications and standardizing occu- 
pational terminology for skilled workers. A cross index of 
standard industrial and military occupational terminology 
is developing. This is essential for rapid and accurate 
selection, assignment, and training of technical specialists 
during mobilization. Chiefs of Branches will promote the 
continuous development of this cross index of standard 
occupational terminology in those lines of occupational skill 
which are of importance to their respective branches. 

9. Pyramid Groups.—The work of technical specialists 
differs both as to the nature and as to the degree of occupa- 
tional skill required. Minimum specifications defining the 
same type of skill are placed under one heading in the index 
with the one that calls for the least skill first. This first 
specification is called basic. Each subsequent specification 
then lists the things that must be done in addition to those 
listed in the basic specification in order to meet the require- 
ments of the assignment. Such a group of specifications 
arranged in ascending order of expertness for a given type of 
skill is called a Pyramid Group (cf. War Department Docu- 
ment 1121, pp. xix—xxii). 

Minimum specifications may be pyramided with regard 
to either the technical or the tactical items. Whenever a 
specialist from a pyramid group is named in tables of or- 
ganization, the title used will be that which calls for the 
lowest degree of skill compatible with meeting the require- 
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ments of the assignment. This insures use of all available 
manpower at its maximum capacity. 

10. Personal Characteristics —Minimum specifications list 
the objective things that must be done in order that the work 
be properly performed. They do not mention personal 
traits of character and temperament which are of command- 
ing significance in determining morale, team play and the 
value of individuals to organizations. Such personal traits 
vary in an individual in different situations and their de- 
velopment is encouraged or inhibited by conditions of en- 
vironment, group spirit, competition, training and discipline. 
Optimum characteristics of this sort are listed separately for 
purposes of subjective rating as a basis of selecting men for 
promotion to positions of greater responsibility or leadership. 

11. Objective of Training—Minimum specifications not 
only define the essential tactical and technical requirements 
for assignment to positions demanding specialized proficiency; 
they also define the objectives of training men to fill such 
positions. Before they can be used as guides to training 


they must be further analyzed as described below. (Para- 
graphs 12-20). 


B. Teaching Units 


12. Minimum Specifications and Assignment.—Each state- 
ment in a minimum specification usually defines an essential 
type of thing that must be done proficiently in order that the 
job be well done. By putting a man on the job and observ- 
ing resu'<s, it is possible to determine for purposes of assign- 
ment whether he can or cannot do the things specified. 
Therefore a minimum specification, especially when accom- 
panied by suitable proficiency tests, contains all the infor- 
mation needed by personnel officers (G-1) in selecting and 
assigning trained men as technical specialists. 

13. Minimum Specifications and Training.—A thing de- 
fined in minimum specifications is frequently so complex that 
it is not possible to train a green man to do it as a whole. 
The learner must proceed by successive steps to master the 
elements which are necessary to achievement of the specified 
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result. Therefore, when used as a guide for training green 
or partially trained men, a minimum specification is analyzed 
into a series of instruction units. These instruction units 
define the immediate objectives of training. 

14. Job Analysis—The analysis of a minimum specifica- 
tion into instruction units can be done in an unlimited number 

‘of ways. Efficiency of instruction depends in large measure 
on how this is done. Experience indicates that speed and 
thoroughness of training are best secured when each instruc- 
tion unit is a practical operation or problem which obviously 
must be mastered in order to do the specified job proficiently. 
The analysis of a job specification into such operations and 
practical problems is called job analysis. The instruction 
units are called unit operations, unit assignments, informa- 
tion topics, etc. 

When speed of training is essential, instruction is limited 
to those instruction units which are necessary to mastery of 
the job as defined in minimum specifications. 

15. Scientific Background—As the grade of technical 
work advances an ever greater demand is found for under- 
standing and use of scientific principles. This demand is 
not adequately met if instruction is limited to the scientific 
principles and processes actually used on the job and either 
mentioned or implied in the job analysis. In such cases 
enough scientific material over and above that used on the 
job is included in courses of instruction to give to the re- 
quired principles a coherent and logical scientific setting. 
This is done by analyzing the science involved into its essen- 
tial elements or “‘fundamentals” and selecting from the list 
of fundamentals those needed to fill in the necessary scientific 
background. 

16. Automatisms and Judgment.—Every skilled occupa- 
tion consists of two distinct but interdependent types of 
activity, namely, automatisms and operations that require 
thinking or exercise of judgment. Experience indicates that 
automatisms—those habitual actions which are executed 
without conscious thought—are best developed by repetition 
in frequent short snappy drills. On the other hand, skill in 
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operations that require thinking is best developed by doing 
jobs, projects and problems. Efficiency of instruction is 
increased if this distinction is recognized in training. This 
is accomplished by separately listing all automatisms essen- 
tial to proper achievement of the objectives of training and 
organizing a series of short drills of sufficient number and 
duration to give each student the practice needed for satis- 
factory acquisition of them all. 

17. Information Topics—All information needed for 
proper mastery of an instruction unit is given to the student 
while he is working on that unit. In addition to this essen- 
tial information there are generally related facts and data 
which help the student to comprehend the setting of his 
particular job with reference to the larger enterprise of 
which it is a part. Such related information is included in 
courses of instruction as information topics. 

18. Training Time.—One of the most vital factors in 
mobilization is the time required to train green men to meet 
the requirements of a minimum specification, either tactical 
or technical. The determination of this time is a matter of 
experiment. It is one of the most important tasks of the 
Army in time of peace to determine the minimum time re- 
quired to train adequately every type of soldier. 

To get a reliable determination of training time in any 
given case, it is necessary to select the men to be trained by 
suitable tests as described in paragraph 22 below. When 
the men to be trained are so selected, fairly uniform deter- 
minations of the minimum required training time are secured. 

19. Development of Soldierly Character —Minimum specifi- 
cations and job analysis define only the objective things 
that must be done to accomplish given tasks. They do not 
mention those subtle subjective traits of temperament, 
individuality and character on which success in any work so 
largely depends. It is generally agreed that these all-im- 
portant personal characteristics cannot be taught directly 
as can technical and tactical skills. Whether character 
grows better or worse depends on whether the material and 
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moral conditions under which a man works fosters or in- 
hibits its growth. 

Although courses of instruction deal with facts and objec- 
tive materials, they may strongly affect the development of 
personal traits by the manner in which these facts and objec- 
tive materials are handled and by the morale of the class as 
a whole. Every effort is therefore made so to conduct 
instruction that the greatest possible stimulus is given to 
growth of soldierly character. Snappy work which engenders 
in the students a sense of growth and achievement is a power- 
ful means to this end. 


C. Tests and Rattngs 


20. Importance of Tests —Tests control training. When 
properly constructed they measure achievement and stimu- 
late competition. Therefore they may be powerful incentives 
to maximum effort both for instructors and for students. 
When they reveal a man’s success or failure in such an objec- 
tive way that the man himself knows his rating without being 
told, they are the best known definitions of standards of 
proficiency. Scientific study of tests together with compari- 
son and statistical analysis of the results secured from differ- 
ent types are important duties of all officers responsible for 
training. 

21. Types of Tests —Every act of every individual is a 
partial revelation of some phase of his skill and character. 
Judgments of one another’s abilities and temperaments are 
usually uncritical summaries of impressions derived from 
unrecorded observations of a series of varied activities. As 
a result, the inferences drawn by different individuals from 
observations of the same act differ widely, and the material 
that may be used for tests is unlimited in quantity and 
quality. The art of making valid tests consists in wisely 
selecting significant actions as a basis of measurement and 
then providing that those actions are so performed as to 
leave objective records which supply the specific information 
desired. 

An impressive beginning has been made in developing 
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tests that increase both the reliability and the uniformity of 
estimates of human abilities. For convenience of discussion 
these tests are classified as general intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests, progress tests and proficiency tests. 

22. General Intelligence Tests——Probably the best known 
test of this type is the Army alpha test. Because it has been 
given to nearly 2,000,000 men, and the results have been 
thoroughly analyzed, the meaning of individual scores made 
on this test can be inferred with greater accuracy than can 
that of scores made on tests that have been tried out on 
fewer cases. The results of army experience with the alpha 
test are published in Vol. XV of the Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1921, to which reference may be made for further 
information. 

One of the significant suggestions derived from this report 
is that there is a definite relation between a man’s score on 
this test and the type of work he is best qualified todo. In 
accordance with this hypothesis and with the data furnished 
by the report, the technical specialists required by tables of 
organization have been grouped in six groups, each cor- 
responding to an appropriate range of scores on the alpha 
test (W. D. doc. 1121, 1924, p. 87). 

From 30 to 50 specialists of different sorts are classed in 
each of these groups. There is an upper as well as a lower 
limit to the range of alpha scores for the group. Experience 
indicates that if a man’s score is below the lower limit, the 
chances are large that he cannot do the work well. If his 
score is above the upper limit, he will probably be restless 
because the work does not demand full use of his capacities 
and does not offer opportunities for growth. In assigning 
men to jobs it is particularly important to observe the upper 
limit of the alpha scores appropriate to the job. Men are 
too frequently assigned to work that does not demand full 
use of their capacities. This practice wastes manpower and 
places a serious handicap on its maximum effective use. 

This foregoing hypothesis is being experimentally tested 
by selecting men for training as a given specialist by first 
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collecting in one group those whose alpha scores fall within 
the range set for that specialist, and then selecting from this 
group those whose interests or previous experiences are in 
line with the work of that specialist. This second selection 
is made on the basis of personal interviews and a second type 
of tests called aptitude tests. 

23. Aptitude Tests—The essential characteristic of an 
aptitude or placement test is that the objective record 
resulting from the candidate’s performance reveals the degree 
to which he possesses abilities and traits that are necessary 
to meet the requirements of the corresponding minimum 
specification. Discovery of those specific abilities and traits 
that determine success in a given case requires (a) analysis 
of the corresponding minimum specification to select likely 
characteristics; (b) choice of experiences that might reveal 
objectively the desired characteristics; (c) organization of 
those experiences into a test; and (d) experiments that show 
how well the predictions of the test check with subsequent 
performances. ‘This is a new field which offers large oppor- 
tunities for constructive work. 

24. Progress Tests —Students are effectively stimulated to 
do good work by frequent tests of progress. The stimulation 
of such progress tests is more dynamic the more the tests 
reveal achievement so forcefully that students themselves 
realize that they either are or are not making progress. 
Types of tests that have proved their power in this regard, 
together with directions for construction and scoring of such 
tests, are published in Army Training Manuals 21, 23, 25, 
29 and 43. Experimental study of these tests in army 
training will be encouraged. 

25. Proficiency Tests.—Proficiency tests are constructed 
and scored in the same manner as progress tests. The only 
difference is that proficiency tests cover the entire range of 
requirements of a minimum specification. They furnish 
unit commanders a reliable means of selecting men for assign- 
ment to ratings as technical specialists. By their use instruc- 
tors can measure the results of training more accurately than 
by subjective ratings or essay type examinations. Higher 
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commanders find them effective in evaluating the relative 
success of different instructors in developing proficiency in 
their men. 

26. Standards of Profictency.—The scores made by students 
on a proficiency test determine the relative ranking of the 
men with regard to the type of proficiency tested. Before 
such tests are used to measure proficiency, it is necessary to 
determine what score on the test defines the minimum degree 
of proficiency needed for acceptable performance of the job. 
The selection of this critical score is made by giving the test 
to a number of men whose relative proficiency has been 
judged by several competent observers over an adequate 
period of time. 

The process of determining the critical score, which marks 
the dividing line between proficiency and deficiency, is called 
standardization of the test. A properly standardized test 
is a very effective definition of a standard of proficiency. 
For further information concerning this form of standard of 
proficiency see T. R. 150-10, Sec. 17, Qualification for 
Rifle Marksmanship. Under the stimulus of the objec- 
tive standards herein defined the efficiency of training in 
rifle marksmanship has been so increased that the critical 
score setting the standard has recently been raised. 

27. Procedure in Setting Standards of Proficiency. The 
practical fixing of standards of proficiency requires experi- 
mentation with troops in training under normal conditions. 
Therefore the Chief of each branch initiates and conducts 
the experiments necessary to fix these standards in all types 
of training essential to his branch. When a given type of 
training is common to two or more branches, agreement as 
to recommended standards is reached by cooperation and 
conference among the branches concerned. When effective 
standards have been developed in this way, they are trans- 
mitted by chiefs of branches to the War Department with 
the recommendation that they be published to the service 
for the guidance of all concerned (T. R. 10-5, Secs. 27, 37). 

28. Centralized Control of Training.—Since tests control 
training the realization of centralized control of training 
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depends upon publication by the War Department of tests 
and standards of proficiency produced as outlined in the 
foregoing paragraph. Centralized control may be achieved 
when such standardized tests are available for use of higher 
commanders in measuring the results of training. 

29. Recording Proficiency Ratings.—The authorized graphi- 
cal method of recording scores made on progress and pro- 
ficiency tests is described in A. R. 350-2505, Paragraphs 11-13. 

30. Personality Ratings—The procedures defined in the 
foregoing paragraphs (2-26) are effective in classifying, 
selecting and training in proportion as the content of the 
specifications, analyses, and tests is limited to facts and 
actions which are so objective that all competent observers 
will agree as to their interpretation. The achievements of 
men depend, however, quite as much if not more on personal 
traits of character and temperament which may not affect 
success in doing a job when working alone, but which are of 
commanding significance in getting things done in coopera- 
tion with others. No tests that adequately measure these 
moral and spiritual powers have yet been devised. They 
are appraised by subjective estimates of one another. 

Long experience in the Army indicates that better apprais- 
als of a man are made if the two types of capacity are 
kept distinct when making ratings. Thus section F in the 
officers’ efficiency report calls for information as to how well 
he has done objective tasks. This information may be 
secured from proficiency tests or from observation of per- 
formance on the job. But the information called for in 
Section H requires an appraisal of personal qualities, which 
can be supplied only by subjective estimates. In proportion 
as the data supplied in section F is objective, it is immaterial 
who supplies it. Often it is important to know who made 
the estimates recorded in Section H. 

Leadership is a personal power of the utmost significance 
in military operations. Particular attention is therefore 
given to discovery and recognition of powers of leadership in 
selecting men for promotion and assigning them to positions 
of responsibility. 
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Section III 
DOCUMENTS 


31. Types of Documents—For the information and 
guidance of all concerned, the War Department publishes 
Army Regulations, Special Regulations, General Orders, 
Special Orders, Bulletins and Circulars dealing with all 
phases of army organization, administration and procedure. 
These documents contain many items that define adminis- 
trative features of training and give them their proper setting 
in the general system of army operation, organization and 
maintenance. 

In addition to these, the War Department is now develop- 
ing three series of documents that deal exclusively with 
objectives, methods, content and standards of training. 
These are 

A. Training Regulations. 

B. Training Manuals. 

C. Training Information Pamphlets. 


A. Training Regulations 


32. Definition of Training Regulations.—A training regula- 
tion is a concise statement of objectives, doctrines, principles 
of procedure, standards of proficiency and limiting conditions 
that must be taken into account in organizing and conducting 
training. It defines the mission of the instructor and the 
conditions he must meet in achieving that mission, to the 
end that there may be unity of purpose and coordinated 
action in military operations. 

33. Classification of Training Regulations.—Training regu- 
lations are classified in three major groups dealing respec- 
tively with: 

1. Fundamental principles and policies. 
2. Discipline and mass movements. 
3. Tactical and technical proficiency. 

The first of these groups comprises those training regula- 
tions that define basic doctrines or principles of combat, of 
field service, of strategy, of tactics, and of training, either 
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for the Army as a whole or for a particular branch or for a 
single unit. These are called Basic Training Regulations. 

The second of these groups comprises those training regu- 
lations that define the essential automatisms of discipline, 
of group movements, of ceremonies and of fixed formations. 
The precision and effectiveness of military action depends 
on how thoroughly every individual in every unit masters 
these essential automatisms in conformity with universally 
understood and accepted forms and standards. Regulations 
in this group are called Drill Regulations. 

The third of these groups comprises those training regu- 
lations that define the minimum specifications and the stand- 
ards of tactical and technical proficiency either for a com- 
plete military unit or for a particular individual. They 
contain all the data needed by instructors who understand 
the subject to insure reasonable uniformity in the results 
secured by different instructors in training a particular type 
of unit or of individual. Regulations in this group are called 
Special Training Regulations. 

34. Preparation of Training Regulations.—An index of all 
training regulations required and authorized for use in 
training the Army at war strength has been issued to the 
service by The Adjutant General with his letter of October 
26, 1920, and subsequent amendments thereto. By these 
documents responsibility for preparation of each training 
regulation listed is assigned either to a particular branch of 
the Army or to a division of the War Department, or to 
several branches and divisions. When only one branch or 
division is concerned with a topic, that branch or division is 
alone responsible for production of the corresponding train- 
ing regulation. When two or more branches or divisions 
are concerned, the corresponding training regulation is pre- 
pared by cooperation and conference among those concerned 
and comes to the Chief of Staff for publication with concur- 
rence of them all. 

The forementioned index and assignment of training regu- 
lations are tentative. They are subject to amendment at 
any time as analysis and experiment develop new organiza- 
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tions and new requirements of training. Suggestions for 
change are desired and will be sent through channels to The 
Adjutant General. 


B. Training Manuals 


35. Definition of Training Manuals.—A training manual 
contains the essential materials for a course of instruction 
designed to meet the requirements of a minimum specifica- 
tion. The materials are organized as a series of instruction 
units chosen by a job analysis of the minimum specification 
and accompanied by sample questions, progress tests, and 
proficiency tests. 

36. Functions of Training Manuals.—The content and 
statement of the instruction units and tests in a training 
manual are worked out by trial with regular classes under 
normal conditions. It is therefore a record of the best 
present practice in instruction in the subject concerned. It 
gives an inexperienced instructor the assistance he needs to 
do a successful job the first time and challenges experienced 
instructors to devise and demonstrate better materials and 
methods of instruction. 

Training manuals are frequently revised as current prac- 
tice improves. This continuously revised record of best 
practice in instruction is of utmost importance in mobiliza- 
tion, when large numbers of men have to be trained rapidly 
by instructors, the great majority of whom are inexperienced. 
The process of developing and revising manuals by coopera- 
tion under War Department supervision among all in- 
structors concerned is one of the best known methods both 
of stimulating the initiative of officers to increase their own 
powers as trainers, and of securing centralized control with 
decentralized operation. 

37. Production of Training Manuals.—The technique of 
producing training manuals has been developed experi- 
mentally in teaching men the technical requirements of 
assignments as technical specialists. The manuals required 
to give the technical training needed for all the specialists 
mentioned in W. D. Document 1121 (Minimum Specifica- 
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tions for Occupational Specialists) have been listed and re- 
sponsibility for their preparation assigned by Circular 211, 
W. D. 1921, to the various branches and divisions as in the 
case of training regulations. 

The educational principles and the technique of training 
manuals as developed for technical subjects and explained 
in foregoing paragraphs, is applicable to most tactical 
subjects. The development of tactical manuals by this 
process offers a splendid opportunity for experimental 
development of training methods that insure rapid progress 


toward greater thoroughness, speed, and uniformity of all 
forms of army training. 


C. Information Pamphlets 


38. Information Pamphlets—In addition to the basic 
material of training contained in training regulations and 
manuals, there is a considerable amount of collateral informa- 
tion which the Army needs but which is so scattered in 
various publications as to be inaccessible to many officers 
and men. Such information is gathered together and issued 
to the service in Information Pamphlets. 

39. Preparation of Information Pamphlets.—Responsibility 
for preparation of specific information pamphlets is not 
assigned to particular branches or divisions. Each chief of 
a branch or division is authorized to prepare such informa- 
tion pamphlets as are in his judgment needed for his own 
branch or for the army as a whole. They are submitted to 
the Chief of Staff for publication in the same manner as 
other documents. 


Section [V 


COORDINATION 


40. Estimate of the Situation.—During the past five years 
considerable progress has been made in developing army 
training. This progress is portrayed in the training docu- 
ments that have been published in this period. Critical 
examination of these documents indicates that considerable 
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confusion still exists among various branches concerning the 
nature of the several types of documents, the responsibility 
for their production, the procedure for determining their 
content, and their classification when published. 

The foregoing paragraphs 1-39 state the working hypoth- 
eses which are guiding the present development. Progress 
requires continuous testing of these hypotheses by experi- 
ment and modification of them as accumulating experimental 
data reveal their imperfections. The needed experiments 
must be made with troops under normal conditions of train- 
ing. Officers engaged in training are authorized to experi- 
ment along the lines indicated whenever suitable conditions 
for such experiments exist. 

41. Cooperative Experiments.—A training experiment made 
by one instructor at one school yields questionable results. 
The individuality of the instructor and peculiar local condi- 
tions influence the conclusions in subtle ways that are 
difficult to evaluate. Reliable results are secured when the 
same experiment is made simultaneously at a number of 
different schools and by different instructors. This requires 
that experiments be formulated by a central expert group 
and suggested to schools where favorable conditions for 
try-outs exist. 

The formulation and execution of such cooperative experi- 
ments is an important duty of the training branches in the 
offices of Chiefs of Branches and of the Special Service 
Schools. Whenever an experiment affects training with 
which two or more branches are concerned, cooperation 
among those interested is essential to success. Cooperative 
experiments are etfective means of securing common under- 
standing, unity of purpose, and reasonable uniformity of 
results of training throughout the Army. 

42. Training Literature Departments—One arm of the 
service has recently established a training literature depart- 
ment in its special service school. The duties of this depart- 
ment are to classify training publications; to recommend 
whether a projected document be prepared as a training 
regulation, a manual, or a pamphlet; and to cooperate with 
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similar literature departments of other service schools in 
building up a training literature that will meet the require- 
ments of mobilization in a national emergency. The estab- 
lishment of such literature departments, composed of the 
best authorities on the various types of training in service 
schools, is an admirable means for achieving simpler, better 
organized, and more effective training throughout the Army. 
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Appendix 


LIST OF PUBLISHED TRAINING MANUALS 


Studies in Citizenship for Recruits. 


. Studies in Citizenship for C. M. T. C. 
. Elementary Arithmetic, Instructors’ Guide. 


Studies in Citizenship for C. M. T. C. 

Studies in Citizenship for C. M. T. C. 

Musical Instruction for Army Bandsmen, Students’ 
Manual. 


. Musical Instruction for Army Bandsmen, Instructors’ 


Guide. 


. Carpentry, Part I—Carpenter Helper. 

. Carpentry, Part II—Basic Carpenter. 

. Carpentry, Part I1I—General Carpenter. 
. Carpentry, Part [V—Master Carpenter. 
. Carpentry, Part V—Instructors’ Guide. 


Basic Signal Communication, Students’ Manual. 


. Basic Signal Communication, Instructors’ Guide. 
. Telephone Switchboard Operator, Students’ Manual. 
. Telephone Switchboard Operator, Instructors’ Guide. 


Message Center Specialist, Students’ Manual. 


. Message Center Specialist, Instructors’ Guide. 


Radio Operator, Students’ Manual (3 vols.). 


. Radio Operator, Instructors’ Guide (3 vols.). 
. Meteorological Observer, Students’ Manual. 
. Meteorological Observer, Instructors’ Guide. 
. Pigeoneer, Students’ Manual. 

. Field Lineman, Students’ Manual. 

. Field Lineman, Instructors’ Guide. 

. Tire Repair, Students’ Manual. 

. Storage Battery Repair, Students’ Manual. 


Oxacetylene Welder, Students’ Manual. 


. Automobile Mechanics, Students’ Manual. 

. Ignition and Carburetion, Students’ Manual. 
. Motorcyclist, Students’ Manual. 

. Typewriting, Students’ Manual. 

. Typewriting, Instructors’ Guide. 

. Bookkeeping, Students’ Manual. 


Bookkeeping, Instructors’ Guide. 


. Clerks, Students’ Manual. 
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